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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Charities and the Commons. — ^The people connected with Charities and 
the Commons are doing valuable investigative work, and the paper is a growing 
power for good. A year and a half ago the New York Charity Organization 
Society appointed a publication committee, national in scope, "to get at the 
facts of social conditions and put them before the people." The work done by 
Charities and the Commons is of importance to sociologists, not in that it is doing 
the class of sociological work represented by the American Journal of Sociology 
by any means, but because those conducting the investigations presented do, for 
the most part, attack their problems in the scientific spirit. Professor Graham 
Taylor and Dr. Frankel are associated with Dr. Edward T. Devine in the volun- 
tary work of editorship, together with seventeen departmental editors, experts 
in their particular lines, who give their unpaid co-operation. Press matter is sent 
out regularly to a hundred newspapers throughout the country, representing 
1,308,000 readers; and editorial writers, preachers, legislative committees, 
municipal bodies, etc., are supplied with material and issues bearing on special 
problems. Commercial receipts increased 51 per cent, in 1906-7 and will ulti- 
mately meet the mechanical cost of publication, but cannot be expected to 
finance the educational work. The departmental editors show the representative 
character of the venture. They include Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, president of the 
International Prison Congress ; L. L. Dock, secretary of the International Coun- 
cil of Nurses ; Livingston Farrand, secretary of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis ; William Byron Forbush, Detroit, secre- 
tary of the General Alliance of Work with Boys ; Archibald A. Hill, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Parks Association ; Lillian Brandt, secretary of the Social 
Research Committee ; Emily W. Dinwiddle, of the Tenement House Committee ; 
C. C. Carstens, assistant secretary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society ; Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Consumers' League ; Alex- 
ander Johnson, secretary of the National Conference of Charities and Correction ; 
Mary E. Richmond, Philadelphia; Homer Folks, New York; Ben B. Lindsey, 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver ; Charles Mulford Robinson. H. W. 

Women's Rights from the Sociological Point of View.— "Women's rights" 
is a revolt against the restraints on the activity of women, (i) These restraints 
were bom and sanctioned at that distant point of evolution where the difficulties 
arising from technique banished woman from all industrial activity, and gave 
to the male the control of production, and with it the control of intellectual and 
civil matters. These restraints lost their raison d'ltre as soon as machine pro- 
duction restored woman as a productive agent and reopened to her the gates of 
industry. (2) These restraints were made because the number of men was 
inferior to that of women, and it was necessary that the women give their 
whole attention to maternal affairs. These restraints became entirely insup- 
portable when the progress of civilization caused an increasing excess of women 
over men, and the limits to marriage excluded a great number of women from 
sexual and maternal activity. For these women the restraints which limit 
feminine activity are a sentence to misfortune and death. 

It is not difficult to see that the movement will be crowned in the near 
future with success. The mass of active forces in the world will be doubled, 
and an enormous qualitative amelioration will result. The inferior traits of our 
civilization, due to its privileged and exclusive character, will be effaced only 
when all the fields of physical and mental activity are opened to all the mem- 
bers of humanity. — Achille Loria, in Revue international de Sociologie, January, 
1907. E. H. S. 
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The Grilling of Sinners. — The community need feel no qualm when lashing 
the sinner. The public that turns the other cheek tempts a man to fresh sin- 
ning. It is the indulgent parent spoiling the child. There is fair hope that out 
of public opinion a means of rational defense may be developed, provided only 
we renounce certain false notions which now hinder the proper grilling of 
sinners. People must give up the fallacy that sinners should be chastised only 
by their betters. Sinners are scourged, not to proclaim moral inferiority, but 
to fortify people against temptation. Opportunity puts one's baser self in the 
saddle ; whereas the comment of the disinterested spectator utters his better self. 
It is the onlookers, not the champions, that uphold the rules of the game, because 
they are in less trying positions. 

People should renounce the error that society's castigation of the sinner is 
merely the assertion of the self-interest of the many. The truth is, law is shot 
throiigh and through with conscience. An agitation may start, as the "we won't 
stand it" of a victimized class ; but when it solicits general support, it takes the 
form, "These things are wrong," and it can triumph only when it chimes with 
common conscience. 

People must renounce the delusion that the non-conformist is the real peril of 
society. It is human nature to resent difference, and the time was when people 
could afford to go asunder on the form of baptism. But such stress on the non- 
essential is sheer folly. Today the distinction between righteous and sinners is 
the main thing. It is the honest man that falls into heresy. But the latter-day 
sinner is sleek, orthodox, and unoffending. He conforms in everything but con- 
duct. Adulterators and commercial crooks rally as "enterprising business men." 

People must renounce the false doctrine that the repression of the vicious is 
more important than the repression of sinners. Our moral pace-setters strike at 
bad personal habits, but act as if there were something sacred about money- 
making, and seeing that the master-iniquities of our time are connected with 
money-making, they do not get into the big fight at all. The child-drivers, 
monopoly-builders, and crooked financiers have no fear of men whose thought is 
run in the molds of their grandfathers. Go to the tainted-money colleges, and 
you will find that drink, not graft, is the nation's bane. If you want a David-and- 
Goliath fight, you must attack the powers that prey, not on the vices of the lax, 
but on the necessities of the decent. They are able to gag critics, hobble investi- 
gators, hood the press, and muzzle the law. Because society develops, comes into 
new situations, runs into strange perils, finds old foes with new faces and enemies 
masquerading as friends, it is folly to train its guns ever on the same spot. Yes- 
terday's battle-cries of conscience cannot thrill us, and so the battle-cries of 
today may have little meaning for our children's children. — E. A. Ross, in Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 1907. L. W. 

Some Aspects of the Labor Problem.— In considering our labor problem, 
it should be noted that our prosperity is more largely staked upon manufactur- 
ing, as apart from agricultural enterprise than is that of any other nation. This 
means that a larger proportion of our workers are obliged to live and work 
under artificial conditions. Another point to be kept steadily in view is that we 
have to deal with a human, and not a mechanical, problem — a problem with which 
are closely bound up all the fads and fallacies, sentiments, and susceptibilities, 
emotions, and passions, and prejudices that humanity is heir to and no efforts 
to solve this problem can be successful without adequate regard for the human 
element involved. As means toward a solution of the labor problem in accord- 
ance with national welfare, I suggest: (1) cleaner and more healthy workshops; 
(2) better relationship between employers and workmen; (3) an eight-hour 
working-day; (4) a five-day working-week; (5) absorption of the unemployed by 
{a) reducing the hours of the employed as above ; (6) providing military training 
for unemployed young men ; (c) pensions for old men ; (6) model dwelling 
villages; (7) cheap traveling facilities between the villages and factories; (8) 
a more rational system of education; (9) pure food and drink; (10) women able 
to cook and willing to nurse. — T. Good, in Westminster Review, March, 1907. 

J. A. F. 
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Why the Workingman Is without a Church. — The ritualistic churches of 
Christendom grew directly out of the feudal system, reflected the semi-barbaric 
culture of the Middle Ages, and supported, by means of the terrors of supersti- 
tion, baronial oppression. This of course left the bourgeoisie, after their revolt, 
without a church. But these middle-class men had use for a church and 
organized a group of them which served to check in the wage-earner the vice 
which would impair his efiiciency as a laborer, and the personal indulgence and 
amusement which would lead him to demand higher wages for its satisfaction. 

Today the wage-worker is rising in opposition to this bourgeoisie class, and 
naturally finds himself outside of the church ; for the church belongs to his 
master and voices only the interest of the capitalistic class. Now we find 
this churchless revolutionary proletariat to seem serenely indifferent either to the 
organization of a new church, or to accept the eager offer of the Catholic church 
in America, or of certain of the smaller Protestant denominations, to function as 
a proletarian church. 

The proletarian is without a religious organization because it has no subject 
class to oppress and exploit. There being no subject class to be kept in unwil- 
ling subjection there is no economic service that a church can render to the pro- 
letariat. To the laboring-man religion is a private affair. It has no economic 
importance to him, and hence no place in his social life. He may be 
religious or irreligious as he may privately choose. The failure of modern 
churches to espouse the course of the workingman is due to a deeper cause than the 
question of their financial support. It is fundamental, unbridgeable because the 
proletariat has no end to serve by maintaining an ecclesiastical establishment, 
and for a church to become a distinctly proletarian organization would be to 
disband. It is the half-unconscious perception of this lathal atmosphere which 
compels all churches to remain the instruments of the oppressing class. Since 
individual workingmen may hold any belief conceivable, and since religion has no 
economic importance for them, there can be no "religion of socialism" or "religion 
of the proletariat." The proletarian attitude on these matters must always be, 
from the necessities of the case, one of perfect individual freedom and collective 
indifference. — Clarence Meily, International Socialist Review, February, 1907. 

W. J. B. 

The Social Science Literature of the World. — This literature consisted, 
according to the returns to the International Institute for Social Bibliography 
in Berlin, of 8,590 books and 10,848 articles (together 19,438 works) in 1906. 
Of these, 9,45s originated in German-speaking countries, or about 55 per cent. 
There follows in French-speaking territory, 18 per cent. ; English, 16 per cent. ; 
Dutch, 4 per cent.; Russian, I'A per cent.; Italian, 3^ per cent.; Scandinavian, 
3 per cent. The Russian literature production is, as against 1905, three times as 
great within the scope of the institute — a consequence of the freedom of the 
press which, though still limited, was started in Russia. 

The most works were written on the subject of social politics, viz., 6,134. 
Then follow political economy, with 3,830 ; general politics, home and foreign 
(except colonial), with 1,847. Colonial politics alone brought out 469 works. 
It is interesting in this connection that in the Romance literature the Kongo ques- 
tion in the German-speaking naturally the German Southwest Africa question, gave 
rise to a tremendous number of works. The Russian literature included, beside 
the translations of formerly forbidden works of the German, Romance, and Eng- 
lish social literature, single works about constitutional questions, agrarian ques- 
tions and land reform, etc. In the French literature the separation of church 
and state played a conspicuous role, while in Germany and England the school 
question stood in the foreground. 

As against 1905, in which year the Institute reported 12,526 titles, the pro- 
duction increased by about 7,000 works. This difference arises less from an abso- 
lute increase of production than from the fact that 300 more publications and a 
number of parliaments were added to working territory of the Institute. — Kritische 
Blatter fUr die gesamten Socialwissenschaften, January, 1907. V. E. H. 



